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WHAT  KANSAS  FARMERS  THINK  ABOUT  COOPERATIVES  --  AND  WHY 

by 
Irwin  W.  Rust,  Chief 
Membership  Relations  Branch 


What  is'  the  cooperative  image  in  the  minds  of  farmers  in  Kansas?  How  was 
that  image  created? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  vitally  important  to  cooperatives. 
For  farmer  opinion  affects  the  economic  health  of  cooperatives.  So  a 
friendly,  positive,  and  constructive  opinion  is  essential, 

HOW  YOU  FIND  AN  IMAGE 

The  Kansas  Cooperative  Council,  Topeka,  knew  the  importance  of  a  good 
cooperative  image  in  the  minds  of  farmers.   And  it  knew  that  good  images 
don't  just  happen. 

But,  it  was  not  sure  what  the  Kansas  cooperative  image  was.  Nor  was  it 
sure  what  Kansas  cooperatives  were  doing  to  make  that  image  a  good  one. 
So  the  Council  asked  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  (FCS)  to  help  them  find 
the  answer. 

Three  Participants  in  Study 

The  Council  backed  its  request  with  money,  manpower,  and  cooperation. 
It  asked  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  to  help  and  the  University 
agreed  to  do  so.   The  Council  also  enlisted  the  services  of  some  100 
Kansas  cooperative  executives  to  interview  farmers.   And  it  raised  funds 
to  help  pay  for  one  phase  of  a  three-part  study  organized  and  directed 
by  FCS. 

The  three  phases  of  the  study  were:   (1)  A  study  of  urban  leaders   atti- 
tudes toward  cooperatives;  (2)  a  similar  examination  of  farmers   attitudes; 
and,  (3)  a  review  of  the  member  and  public  relations  programs  Kansas 
cooperatives  were  using  to  inform  their  members  and  the  public  about  the 
nature,  role,  and  activities  of  cooperatives. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  using  the  funds  raised  by  the  Council  as 
well  as  its  own,  contracted  with  Agri-Research,  Inc.,  a  Kansas-based 
private  research  firm,  to  conduct  the  urban  phase  of  the  study.   FCS 
directed  the  farmer  part  of  the  study.   In  addition,  FCS,  aided  by  the 
Kansas  Cooperative  Council,  reviewed  the  member  and  public  relations  pro- 
grams of  Kansas  cooperatives. 

This  report  gives  highlights  of  findings  of  the  farmer  phase  of  the  study 
and  touches  briefly  on  ways  to  improve  the  cooperative  image  in  the  minds 
of  Kansas  farmers. 
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A  detailed  report  of  the  farmer  study  containing  statistical  analysis 
and  supporting  data  is  planned  for  later  publication.  Statements  and 
conclusions  contained  herein  are  based  on  that  material. 

Highlights  of  the  urban  phase  of  the  study  have  been  issued  as  FCS  Service 
Report, 75,  What  Kansas  Urban  Leaders  Think  About  Cooperatives  --  and  Why. 

Farmers  Contacted 

In  the  farmer  phase  of  the  cooperative  image  study,  interviewers  con- 
tacted some  1,200  Kansas  farmers  to  learn  their  views  about  farmer  coop- 
eratives . 

The  1,200  farmers  gave  their  opinions  on  23  specific  questions  relating 
to  cooperatives.   They  also  answered  11  factual  questions  about  coopera- 
tives.  Finally,  they  indicated  the  sources  of  cooperative  information 
upon  which  they  based  their  opinions  and  the  types  of  contacts  they 
found  helpful  in  forming  their  basic  feelings  about  cooperatives. 

Measures  Used 

Answers  to  the  23  opinion  questions  gave  a  measure  of  attitudes  toward 
cooperatives  and  the  strength  or  intensity  of  those  attitudes.   Answers 
to  the  factual  questions  gave  a  measure  of  both  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  cooperatives. 

The  measures  developed  were  separate  indexes,  computed  in  three  categories 
(1)  Nature  and  operation  of  cooperatives,  (2)  place  and  function  of 
cooperatives,  and  (3)  public  policy  affecting  cooperatives. 

A  computer  was  used  to  summarize,  tabulate,  and  analyze  these  indexes. 
The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine:   (1)  Characteristics  of 
farmers  that  were  related  to  their  attitudes,  (2)  sources  of  information 
about  cooperatives  associated  with  favorable  and  unfavorable  attitudes, 
and  (3)  types  of  contacts  associated  with  favorable  or  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes toward  cooperatives. 

ATTITUDES,  FEELINGS,  AND  UNDERSTANDING 

Here  are  some  highlights  of  what  the  study  revealed  about  the  cooperative 
image  among  farmers  in  Kansas.   Equally  important  is  what  it  revealed 
about  how  that  image  was  created. 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  word  "attitude"  is  used  intthe  sense  of 
approval  or  disapproval,  the  word  "feeling"  as  a  measure  of  intensity. 
The  word  "understanding"  refers  in  a  general  sense  to  the  cooperative  as 
an  institution.  "Knowledge"  refers  to  specific  facts  and  specific  coop- 
eratives . 


Opinion.  Understanding,  and  Knowledge 

Most  Kansas  farmers  had  opinions  about  cooperatives,  and  were  willing 
to  express  them.   They  were  slightly  less  firm  in  their  opinions  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  cooperative  institution  than  they  were  of 
the  place  and  function  of  cooperatives  in  the  economy  or  of  public 
policy  respecting  cooperatives. 

Kansas  farmers  had  a  fairly  good  overall  understanding  of  cooperatives. 
They  understood  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  cooperative  better  than 
the  place  and  function  of  these  associations  or  public  policy  toward 
them. 

Comparing  farmer  understanding  with  that  of  urban  leaders  in  Kansas, 
showed  farmers  rated  slightly  better  in  overall  understanding  and  in 
understanding  of  public  policy  affecting  cooperatives.   The  understand- 
ing of  both  farmers  and  urban  leaders  of  the  nature  and  of  the  place 
of  cooperatives  in  the  economy  was  about  the  same.   In  all  cases  there 
was  room  for  substantial  improvement. 

Kansas  farmers  had  a  reasonably  good  overall  knowledge  of  cooperatives. 
When  this  knowledge .was  broken  down  into  categories,  the  results  showed 
a  quite  good  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  cooperatives,  somewhat  less 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  function  of  cooperatives  in  the  economy, 
and  only  fair  knowledge  of  public  issues  affecting  cooperatives.   Except- 
ing on  knowledge  on  public  policy,  Kansas  farmers  scored  somewhat  higher 
than  Kansas  urban  leaders. 

Variations  in  Patterns 

Patterns  of  attitudes,  feeling,  and  understanding  among  farmers  varied 
somewhat,  depending  on  the  aspect  of  cooperation  being  considered. 

Responses  to  questions  about  the  nature  and  operation  of  cooperatives 
showed  relatively  good  understanding,  mild  feeling,  and  mildly  favor- 
able attitudes. 

Responses  to  questions  about-the  place  and  function  of  cooperatives 
showed  somewhat  less  understanding,  mild  feeling,  and  mildly  favorable 
attitudes . 

Responses  to  questions  about  public  policy  affectiqg  cooperatives  showed 
fair  understanding,  relatively  strong  feeling,  and  neutral  attitudes. 

Comparing  answers  about  local  cooperatives  to  answers  about  cooperatives 

in  general  in  the  United  States  revealed  little  difference.  Attitudes 

toward  local  cooperatives  were  slightly  more  favorable  than  attitudes 
toward  cooperatives  in  general. 
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Feeling  toward  local  cooperatives  was  identical  with  feeling  toward 
cooperatives  in  general.   And  farmers  were  willing  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  high  percentage  of  all  questions  calling  for  an  opinion.   They 
were  most  likely  to  have  an  opinion  on  questions  relating  to  public 
policy  affecting  cooperatives.   They  were  least  likely  to  have  an  opinion 
en  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  a  cooperative  as  an  economic 
institution . 

COOPER/.TIVE  INFORM/.TION  SOURCES 

Kansas  farmers  indicated  some  reliance  on  a  variety  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  cooperatives.   Data  in  Table  1  show  how  various  sources  were 
scored  in  importance  as  information  sources  by  Kansas  farmers. 

Personal  contacts  with  cooperative  executives,  members  and  other  farmers 
were  the  leading  source  of  cooperative  information.   Talking  with  a 
cooperative  manager  or  other  employee  was  the  top  scsring  source  of 
current  information  on  cooperatives.   Talking  with  a  cooperative  member, 
with  neighbors  and  friends,  and  with  a  cooperative  director  were  all 
close  to  the  top  as  sources  of  information  about  cooperatives. 

The  annual  member  meeting  was  a  close  second  to  talking  to  a  cooperative 
manager  or  other  employee.   District  member  meetings  ranked  much  lower, 
and  other  meetings  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

A  cooperative  magazine  scored  a  close  third  in  order  of  impottance . 
Cooperative  newsletters,  newspaper  articles,  magazine  articles,  and 
pamphlets  published  by  cooperatives  also  scored  well  up  in  the  list. 
Radio  and  TV  programs  sponsored  by  cooperatives  were  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  ranking. 

Tours  of  cooperative  plants,  participation  in  4-H  and  FFA  activities, 
speaking  and  essay  contests,  and  high  school  and  college  classes  were 
not  ranked  as  major  sources  of  information  on  cooperatives,  possibly 
because  such  activities  were  not  general  at  the  time  respondents  were  in 
the  age  group  for  which  they  are  designed. 


Table  1         Kansas  farmer  evaluation  of  sources  of 
information  about  farmer  cooperatives  in 
the  order  of  their  importance 


Order  of 

Importance  Source 


1.  Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee 

2.  Annual  member  meeting 

3.  Cooperative  magazine 

4.  Talking  with  a  cooperative  member 

5.  Talking  with  neighbors  or  friends 

6.  Cooperative  newsletter 

7.  Talking  with  a  cooperative  director 

8.  Newspaper  articles 

9.  Magazine  articles 

10.  Radio  programs  sponsored  by  a  cooperative 

11.  Pamphlets  published  by  cooperatives 

12 .  TV  programs  sponsored  by  a  cooperative 

13.  Newspaper  advertisements 

14.  Special  flyers,  newsletters,  notices 

15.  Tours  of  cooperative  plants 

16.  Government  (USDA)  publications 

17.  Other  printed  material 

18.  Talking  with  a  county  agent  or  other  Extension 
Service  representative 

19.  District  member  meetings 

20.  University  pamphlets 

21.  Pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  and  associations 

22.  Participation  in  4-H  club  activity 

23.  Service  club  or  other  meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  discussed 

24.  Participation  in  FFA  activities 

25.  High  school  vocational  agriculture  classes 

26.  Participation  in  cooperative  speaking  or  essay  contests 

27.  College  short-courses 

28.  College  class  (regular  program) 

29.  Other  personal  contacts 

30.  Other  meetings 


INFOEU^TION  SOURCES  THAT  AFFECTED  ATTITUDES 

While  farmers  indicated  they  had  relied  on  some  30  different  sources  of 

1  / 
information  (Table  1) ,  not  all  sources  had  a  significant—'  association 

with  farmer  attitudes.      ----- 

Fourteen  out  of  the  30  information  sources  bore  a  significant  relation- 
ship to  Kansas  farmer  attitudes  toward  cooperatives. 

Personal  contacts  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee,  and 
annual  member  meetings  were  equally  important  factors  related  to  farmer 
attitudes.   Next  in  importance  were  service  club  or  other  meetings  at 
which  cooperatives  were  discussed. 

Magazine  articles,  and  pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  tied 
for  fourth  place.   There  was  a  three  way  tie  for  fifth  place  between 
miscellaneous  meetings,  miscellaneous  printed  material,  and  participation 
in  FFA  activities. 

Cooperative  magazines  and  pamphlets  were  in  a  six  way  tie  for  fifth 
place  with  cooperative  plant  tours,  college  classes,  high  school  voca- 
tional education  classes,  and  participation  in  4-H  club  activity. 

EFFECT  OF  SOURCES  OF  COOPER/.TIVE 
INFORMATION  ON  FARMER  ATTITUDES 

In  the  preliminary  analysis  of  attitudes  of  Kansas  farmers  toward  coop- 
eratives, less  than  one-third  of  the  difference  in  farmer  attitudes 
toward  cooperatives  could  be  explained  by  various  sources  of  information 
farmers  had  used  at  one  time  or  another.   This  means  that  two-thirds  of 
the  differences  were  associated  with  factors  other  than  the  sources  of 
information  noted. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  significant  relationships  between  informa- 
tion sources  and  farmer  attitudes,  did  appear  as  we  compared  the  parti- 
cular attitude  of  the  individual  farmer  to  the  information  source 
he  reported  using.   In  some  cases  the  significant  information  sources 
were  current  and  continuing,  for  example,  talking  with  a  cooperative 
manager.   In  other  cases  the  sources  were  in  the  past,  and  had  influ- 
enced respondents  in  their  youth,  for  example,  participation  in  Future  y 
Farmers  of  America  activities. 


]^/   Significant  at  the  95  percent  level  of  probability.   This  means  that 
in  this  report  we  discuss  only  those  relationships  between  information 
sources  and  farmer  attitudes  which  could  not  occur  by  chance  more  than 
5  times  out  of  100.   Whenever  the  term  "significant"  is  used  it  is  used 
in  this  precise  sense. 


The  total  relationship  of  all  significant  sources  of  information  to 
farmer  attitudes  was  favorable;  that  is,  in  none  of  the  three  attitude 
aspects  did  we  find  the  average  farmer  attitude  to  be  unfavorable.   But 
we  did  find  that  some  sources  had  a  stronger  favorable  association  than 
others.   And  we  found  some  that  had  an  unfavorable  association. 

The  importance  of  this  knowledge  is  in  identifying  strong  and  weak  spots 
in  cooperative  efforts  to  keep  members  and  others  informed  about  their 
nature  and  activities. 

Information  Sources  Favorable  Associated  with  Attitudes 

Following  is  a  summary  of  information  sources  which  were  significantly 
related  to  farmer  attitudes.   In  each  group  they  are  placed  in  descending 
order  of  the  strength  of  their  association  with  attitude.   That  is,  the 
first  one  in  each  group  had  the  strongest  association,  the  next  one  had 
the  next  strongest,  and  so  on. 

In  the  order  of  their  favorable  association  with  attitudes  toward  public 
policy  affecting  cooperatives  the  sources  of  information  were:   Talking 
with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee,  annual  member  meeting, 
college  short-courses,  special  cooperative  flyers. 

In  the  order  of  their  favorable  association  with  attitudes  toward  the 
place  and  function  of  cooperatives  the  sources  of  information  were  : 
Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee,  annual  member  meet- 
ing, pamphlets  published  by  cooperatives. 

In  the  order  of  their  favorable  association  with  attitudes  toward  the 
nature  of  cooperatives  the  sources  of  information  were :   Talking  with 
a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee,  annual  member  meeting,  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  classes,  tour  of  cooperative  plants, 
participation  in  4-H  club  activities,  and  other  meetings  and  speeches. 

Information  Sources  Unfavorably  Associated  with  Attitudes 

Several  sources  of  information  were  unfavorably  associated  with  farmer 
attitudes  toward  cooperatives.   In  the  order  of  their  unfavorable 
association  with  farmer  attitudes  toward  public  policy  affecting  coop- 
eratives were:   Pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  and 
associations,  and  talking  with  neighbors  or  friends. 

In  the  order  of  their  unfavorably  association  with  farmer  attitudes 
toward  the  place  and  function  of  cooperatives  were:   Pamphlets  published 
by  business  organizations  and  associations  and  service  club  or  other 
meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  discussed. 


In  the  order  of  their  unfavorable  association  with  farmer  attitudes 
toward  the  nature  of  cooperatives  were:   Past  participation  in  FFA  acti- 
vities,— service  club  or  other  meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  dis- 
cussed and  college  class. 

Relative  Strength  of  Information  Sources 

Analysis  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  relationship  of  various  infor- 
mation sources  to  farmer  attitudes  toward  cooperatives  disclosed 
several  relationships  which  bear  on  the  type  of  information,  and  member 
and  public  relations  programs  cooperatives  should  use. 

For  example,  with  farmer  attitudes  toward  public  policy  affecting  coop- 
eratives, the  annual  member  meeting  had  about  as  strong  a  favorable 
association  as  pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  and  associa- 
tions had  in  the  opposite  direction.   Cooperative  TV  programs  and  annual 
member  meetings  are  about  equal  in  their  favorable  association  with 
farmer  attitudes  toward  public  policy  affecting  cooperatives;  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  have  1  1/2  times  the  favorable  association  of  talk- 
ing with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee. 

In  .the  category  of  farmer  attitudes  toward  the  place  and  function  of 
cooperatives,  pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations had  a  stronger  unfavorable  association  than  either  magazine 
articles  or  other  printed  materials  had  favorable.   In  the  place  and 
function  category,  talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee 
was  twice  as  strongly  associated  with  favorable  attitudes  as  tne  annual 
member  meeting. 

With  respect  to  attitudes  toward  the  nature  of  cooperatives,  relative 
strengths  of  significant  favorable  and  unfavorable  relationships  indicate 
that  past  participation  in  FFA  activities;  and  service  club  or  other 
meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  discussed,  when  combined,  had  a 
stronger  unfavorable  relationship  than  the  favorable  relationship  of 
talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee.   In  this  same  atti- 
tude category,  the  unfavorable  relationship  of  the  college  class  as  a 
source  of  information  about  cooperatives  was  about  as  strong  as  the 
favorable  relationship  of  talking  to  a  cooperative  manager  or  other 
employee . 

_!/  Most  of  the  farmers  who  participated  in  this  study  had  graduated  from 
high  school  before  cooperatives  began  to  make  educational  material  avail- 
able to  FF^  leaders.   We  believe  that  a  study  of  farmers  who  graduated 
within  the  last  10  years  might  show  a  substantially  different  relation- 
ship between  farmer  attitudes  and  participation  in  FFA  activities. 


Relationships  between  Sources  of  Information  and 
A  ttitudes  Toward  Local  Cooperatives  Compareg  to 
Similar  Relationships  with  Cooperatives  in  General 

One  facet  of  the  study  of  Kansas  farmer  attitudes  toward  cooperatives 
concerned  the  relationship  between  sources  of  information  and  the  way 
farmers  felt  toward  cooperatives  in  general  compared  to  their  feelings 
toward  cooperatives  in  Kansas. 

Five  sources  of  information  were  favorably  related  to  attitudes  of  Kansas 
farmers  towards  cooperatives  in  general.   The  five  in  order  of  signif- 
icance (most  to  least)  were:   Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or 
other  employee,  annual  member  meeting,  magazine  articles,  university 
pamphlets,  and  miscellaneous  meetings.   The  influence  of  the  first  was 
slightly  more  than  that  of  the  other  four  combined. 

Three  sources  of  information  were  unfavorably  related  to  farmer  attitudes 
toward  cooperatives  in  general:   Talking  with  neighbors  or  friends, 
service  club  or  other  meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  discussed,  and 
participation  in  FFA  activities.   The  combined  unfavorable  relationship 
of  the  first  two  sources  of  information  approximately  equaled  the  favor- 
able relationship  associated  with  talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or 
other  employee  in  this  category.   Participation  in  FFA  activities  had 
about  as  strong  an  unfavorable  relationship  to  attitudes  in  this  cate- 
gory as  much  as  magazine  articles  had  favorable. 

With  respect  to  farmer  attitudes  toward  nearby  cooperatives  in  Kansas, 
three  sources  of  information  had  a  significantly  favorable  relationship: 
Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee,  annual  member 
meetings,  and  pamphlets  published  by  cooperatives.   Of  these  the  first 
has  roughly  twice  the  favorable  influence  of  the  second.   Service  club 
or  other  meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  discussed  had  an  unfavorable 
relationship  to  attitudes  toward  nearby  cooperatives  in  Kansas.   How- 
ever the  favorable  influence  of  talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or 
other  employee  was  greater  than  the  unfavorable  influence  of  service 
club  or  other  meetings  at  which  cooperatives  are  discussed. 

Pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  and  associations  had  an 
unfavorable  relationship  with  attitudes  of  farmers  toward  nearby  coop- 
eratives in  Kansas. 

The  favorable  effect  of  either  talking  with  a  cooperative  manager, or 
other  employee  or  of  attending  annual  member  meetings  was  stronger  than 
the  unfavorable  effect  of  pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations 
and  associations. 

Finally,  analysis  showed  that  the  unfavorable  effect  of  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  business  organizations  and  associations  was  stronger  than  the 
favorable  effect  of  pamphlets  published  by  cooperatives. 


COOPEBATIVE  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS  IN  KANSAS 

To  shed  additional  light  on  farmer  attitudes  toward  cooperatives  in 
Kansas,  we  sought  information  on  the  means  Kansas  cooperatives  used  to 
keep  their  members  and  others  informed.   To  secure  this  information  we 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  all  rural  cooperatives  in  the  State.   Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  cooperatives  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Table  2  lists  the  communication  channels  Kansas  cooperatives  use  to 
inform- their  members  and  others.   Channels  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
the  percentage  of  respondent  cooperatives  using  them. 

Comparison  Between  Farmer  and  Cooperative  Rating 

Comparison  of  the  extent  to  which  cooperatives  used  various  communica- 
tion channels  (table  2)  with  the  ranking  of  sources  of  information  Kansas 
farmers  consider  important  (table  1)  reveals  some  interesting  contrasts. 

Most  Kansas  cooperatives  used  the  annual  member  meeting  and  talking  with 
cooperative  staff  members  as  important  means  of  informing  members  and 
the  public.   And  Kansas  farmers  agreed  with  this  emphasis.   But  from 
that  point  on  farmers  did  not  agree  so  well  with  cooperatives  '^m  the 
relative  importance  of  various  information  sources. 

The  member  magazine,  rated  third  by  farmers,  was  used  by  24  percent  of 
the  cooperatives  .-i-' 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  cooperatives  reported  that  talking  with  a 
director  was  a  good  source  of  information.   Forty-four  percent  thought 
that  about  talking  with  a  member.   But  farmers  rated  members  fourth 
and  directors  seventh  as  sources  of  cooperative  information. 

Seventh  five  percent  of  the  cooperatives  used  riBwspaper  advertisements 
as  channels  of  cooperative  information.   Farmers  ranked  newspaper  adver- 
tisements in  thirteenth  place. 

Several  other  comparisons  reveal  substantial  disparity  between  coopera- 
tive practice  and  farmer  evaluation  of  communication  channels.   Talking 
with  people  not  associated  with  cooperatives,  such  as  neighbors  and 
friends,  was  ranked  fifth  by  farmers.   Nine  percent  of  the  cooperatives 
reported  this  channel  as  a  source  of  information  about  cooperatives 
which  farmers  used.   Magazine  articles  ranked  ninth  by  farmers,  but  were 
used  by  'ust  5  percent  of  the  cooperatives. 


1/  However,  43  percent  of  the  cooperatives  reported  using  a  newsletter, 
and  26  of  these  cooperatives,  or  9  percent,  reported  using  both  magazines 
and  newsletters.   Allowing  for  this  duplications,  58  percent  of  the 
cooperatives  used  magazines,  newsletters,  or  both.   The  ranking  for  this 
combination  would  be  6  in  order  of  use  by  cooperatives. 
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Table  2 


Percent  use,  rank  in  order  of  use,  and  farmer 

rank  in  order  of  importance,  of  communication 

channels  used  by  Kansas  cooperatives 


Channel 


Cooperative 

Farmer 

Percent 

ranking  in 

ranking  in 

using  \_l 

order  of 

order  of 

use  2_/ 

importance  3_/ 

93 

1 

2 

88 

2 

1 

75 

3 

13 

73 

4 

7 

59 

5 

22 

46 

6 

10 

44 

7 

4 

43 

8 

6 

41) 

9 

11 

41) 

10 

8 

38 

11; 

14 

31 

12 

15 

29) 

13 

24 

29) 

14 

18 

28 

15 

12 

24) 

16 

23 

24) 

17 

3 

23 

18 

25 

22 

19 

30 

21 

20 

26 

16 

21 

19 

14 

22 

-- 

11 

1 

23 

17 

1 

9 

24 

5 

5) 

25 

9 

Annual  member  meeting 

Talking  with  staff  members 

Newspaper  advertisements 

Talking  with  a  director 

Sponsoring  4-H  activities 

Radio 

Talking  with  cooperative  member 

Newsletter 

Information  leaflets 

Newspaper  articles 

Special  flyers 

Sponsoring  plant  tours 

Sponsoring  FFA  activities 

Talking  with  Extension  Service 

Television 

Service  Club  or  other  meeting 

Member  magazine 

Providing  speakers  and  materials 

to  vocational  agriculture 

classes 
Miscellaneous  meetings 
Sponsored  speaking  and  essay 

contests 
District  member  meeting 
Other  meetings 

Miscellaneous  printed  material 
Talking  with  people  not  associated 

with  cooperatives 
Magazine  articles 
Providing  material  for  speakers 

and  college  classes 


26 


28 


_!/  In  four  instances  two  different  communication  channels  were  used  by  the  same 
percentage  of  cooperatives.   See  items  bracketed  in  first  column. 

2^/  Note  that  this  is  strictly  in  order  of  use.   Cooperative  ratings  of  the  most 
important  communication  channels  are  listed  in  table  3,  page  13. 

3^/  Ranked  in  order  of  importance  farmers  attached  to  these  information  sources 
(See  table  1,  page  5). 
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Magazine  articles,  given  ninth  place  by  farmers,  were  used  as  informa- 
tion channels  by  5  percent  of  the  cooperatives  reporting. 

Sponsoring  4-H  club  activities  was  a  popular  means  by  which  Kansas  coop- 
eratives informed  members  and  the  public.   Almost  59  percent  of  the 
respondent  cooperatives  reported  such  activity.   But  Kansas  farmers  ranked 
past  participation  in  4-H  club  activities  22nd  --  of  little  importance 
as  a  source  of  cooperative  information.— 

Most  Important  Cooperative  Communication  Channels 

As  a  part  of  our  study  of  what  cooperatives  did  to  inform  their  members 
and  the  public,  we  asked  them  to  select  the  most  important  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  most  frequently  used)  communication  channel  they  used 
in  each  of  four  separate  categories:   Personal  contacts;  meetings;  spon- 
sored activities;  and  press,  radio  and  TV.   Data  in  Table  3  reveal  the 
way  cooperatives  rated  the  channels. 

The  heavy  favorites  were:   Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other 
employee;  the  annual  member  meeting;  sponsoring  4-H  club  activities; 
sponsoring  plant  tours;  and  the  cooperative  newsletter. 

Cooperatives  rated  lowest  in  each  category  the  following  communication 
channels:   Talking  with  the  county  agent  or  other  Extension  Service  repre- 
sentative, attending  service  club  or  other  meetings  at  which  coopera- 
tives are  discussed,  providing  materials  for  speakers  and  college  classes, 
and  cooperative  sponsored  TV  programs. 

_!/  We  checked  this  with  4-H  club  leaders  in  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
and  learned  that  4-H  club  activities  first  began  to  include  attention 
to  cooperatives  about  15  years  ago.   Few  farmers  over  35  years  old 
thus  had  any  opportunity  to  learn  about  cooperatives  through  4-H  club 
activities . 
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Table  3  Kansas  cooperatives  rating  of  most 

important  communication  channels 
in  each  of  four  major  categories 


Percent  rating 
Channel  most 


important 


Press,  radio  &  TV 

Newsletter  44 

Special  flyers  12 

Newspaper  advertisements  12 

Member  magazine  10 

Newspaper  articles  5 

Information  leaflets  5 

Radio  5 

Miscellaneous  printed  material  4 

Television  3 
Magazine  articles 

Sponsored  activities 

4-H  club  activities  32 

Plant  tours  11 
Speakers  and  materials  to  vocational  agriculture 

classes  14 

Speaking  and  essay  contests  10 

Other  8 

FFA  activities  7 

Providing  material  for  speakers  and  college  classes  2 

Meetings 

Annual  member  meeting  85 

District  member  meeting  7 

Service  club  or  other  meeting  5 

Other  3 

Personal  contacts 

Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee  83 

Talking  with  cooperative  member  8 

Talking  with  a  director  6 

Talking  with  a  county  agent  or  other  Extension  2 

Service  representative  2 

Other  1 
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Planned  Cooperative  Member  Relations  Programs  in  Kansas 

In  our  review  of  cooperative  information  programs  we  asked  coopera- 
tives to  report  whether  or  not  they  had  a  formal,  planned  program 
of  member  and  public  relations.   Their  replies  appear  in  Table  4. 
It  appears  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  member  relations  activities 
of  many  Kansas  cooperatives  are  relatively  informal,  rather  than 
being  a  conscious,  planned  effort  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  image. 


Table  4      Kansas  cooperatives  reporting  a  planned 
member  and  public  relations  program 


Type  of 

dumber 

Ilumb 

er  having 

Percent  havin 

cooperative 

responding 

P 

rogram 

program 

Marketing  and 

•• 

supply  coopera- 

tives 

217 

54 

24 

Rural  electric 

cooperatives 

33 

29 

88 

Production  credit 

associations 

12 

9 

67 

Federal  land  bank 

associations 

12 

9 

6  7 

Other 

17 

8 

60 

Total 


291 


109 


37 


VJe  did  not  ask  cooperatives  their  reason  for  having,  or  not  having 
a  planned  member  and  public  relations  program.   However,  most 
cooperatives  in  Kansas  are  affiliated  with  an  overhead  organization 
of  some  kind.   In  the  case  of  the  electric  and  credit  cooperatives, 
these  overhead  organizations  v;ork  actively  with  local  affiliates  to 
help  them  plan  effective  programs.  Marketing  and  supply  regionals 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  aggressive  in  this  type  of  activity  at 
the  local  level,  although  they  do  have  active  staff  and  programs  at 
the  regional  level.   We  believe  that  this  may  account,  in  part,  for 
differences  shown  in  Table  4. 
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COMFARISOn  OF  FARt4jZRS  AMD  URBAN  LEADERS 

Since  this  study  is  a  companion  to  a  study  of  Kansas  urban  attitudes 
toward  cooperatives,  we  have  compared  selected  farmer  inde:ces  of  the 
nature,  role,  and  policy  of  cooperatives  with  those  of  urban  leaders. 

Attitude 

Urban  attitudes  toward  cooperative  nature,  role,  and  public  policy 
range  from  slightly  favorable  to  slightly  unfavorable  to  definitely 
unfavorable.   Farmer  attitudes  range  from  slightly  favorable  to 
fairly  favorable  to  favorable. 

The  following  tabulation  lists  the  attitude  indexes  for  farmers  and 
urban  leaders.   An  index  of  50  indicates  a  neutral  attitude,  greater 
than  50  a  relatively  favorable  attitude,  and  less  than  50  a  relatively 
unfavorable  attitude. 


Factor  Measured 


Farmers 
Index 


Urban  Leaders 
Index 


Nature 

Role 

Policy 


54 
64 
72 


54 
48 
39 


Opinion 

Urban  opinion  indexes  (which  measure  willingness  to  express  an  opinion) 
are  virtually  identical  v/ith  those  of  farmers,  that  is,  with  one 
exception  both  farmers  and  urban  leaders  had  an  opinion  on  SO  percent 
or  more  of  the  opinion  questions. 

The  following  tabulation  lists  the  opinion  indexes  for  farmers  and 
urban  leaders.   The  index  reflects  the  percentage  of  attitude  ques- 
tions about  which  respondents  expressed  an  opinion. 


Factor  Measured 


Farmers 
Index 


Urban  Leaders 
Inde:c 


Nature 

Role 

Policy 


59 
58 
65 


49 
51 
64 


Feeling 

Farmers  felt  a  little  more  strongly  than  urban  leaders  about  the 
nature  and  the  role  of  cooperatives.   Both  groups  felt  equally 
strongly  about  public  policy  affecting  cooperatives. 
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The  following  tabulation  lists  the  feeling  indexes  for  farmers  and 
urban  leaders.  The  index  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  respondent 
attitudes,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  a  scale  of  0  to  100. 


Factor  Measured 

Farmers 

Urban  Leaders 

Index 

Index 

Nature 

78 

70 

Role 

67 

66 

Policy 

66    --  - 

53 

Knowledge  and  Understanding 

In  knowledge  and  in  understanding,  both  groups  rated  highest  on  the 
nature  jf  cooperatives,  a  little  lower  with  respect  to  the  role  of 
cooperatives  in  the  economy.   Both  groups  rated  lowest  in  both 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  public  policy  affecting  cooperatives. 

The  following  tabulation  lists  the  knowledge  indexes  for  farmers  and 
urban  leaders.   The  index  reflects  the  percent  of  factual  questions 
about  which  respondents  professed  some  knowledge,  whether  or  not  they 
knew  the  correct  answer. 


Factor  Measured 

Farmers 

Urban  Leaders 

Index 

Index 

Nature 

87 

76 

Role 

■  -77 

^  -  ;   .^   70 

Policy 

64     ■   ■ 

■   -     66    : 

The  following  tabulation  lists  the  understanding  indexes  for  farmers 
and  urban  leaders.   The  index  is  a  scale  of  0  to  100  --  from  com- 
plete misunderstanding  (0)  to  complete  understanding  (100). 


Factor  Measured 

Farmers 

Urban  Lead 

ers 

Index 

Index 

Nature 

78 

70 

Role 

67 

66 

Policy 

66 
CONCLUSIONS 

53 

The  findings  reported  in  this  publication  represent  highlights  of 
a  portion  of  the  information  gathered  in  the  study.   As  analysis  con- 
tinues there  will  be  further  findings  to  report.   However,  we  have 
already  learned  enough  to  warrant  drawing  the  following  general 
conclusions . 

■*There  is  room  for  more  and  better  cooperative  member  relations  and 
farmer  education  programs  in  Kansas.   The  need  is  greatest  in  the 
area  of  public  policy  affecting  cooperatives.   Also,  cooperatives 
need  to  build  much  more  favorable  farmer  attitudes  toward  coopera- 
tives, both  locally  and  nationally. 
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^Cooperatives  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  sources  of  cooperative 
information  which  had  an  unfavorable  association  with  farmer 
attitudes.   An  example  is  service  club  or  other  meetings  at  which 
cooperatives  are  discussed. 

*Kansas  farmers  have  good  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  a  cooperative  enterprise.   But  their  attitudes  toward  cooperatives 
are  only  mildly  favorable.   For  cooperatives  to  survive  and  prosper 
in  today's  economic  and  political  climate  they  must  have  active 
farmer  support. 

^'Some  cooperative  information  activities,  such  as  sponsoring  programs 
for  youth,  have  not  been  in  general  use  long  enough  to  be  reflected 
in  attitudes  of  those  past  school  age. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  , 

1.  Kansas  cooperative  leaders  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their 
member  and  public  relations  programs  in  terms  of  effects,  or  lack 
thereof,  the  study  showed  such  programs  are  having  on  Kansas  farmers. 
The  hard  look  should  include  a  review  of  what  this  study  showed 
about  the  relationships  of  sources  of  information  to  attitudes  toward 
cooperatives,  an  attempt  to  counteract  outside  influences  contributing 
to  unfavorable  attitudes,  and  elimination  or  change  of  cooperative 
sources  associated  with  unfavorable  attitudes. 

2.  Cooperatives  would  benefit  by  intensifying  use  of  those  communi- 
cation channels  rated  by  farmers  as  good  sources  of  information  and 
revealed  by  research  to  be  associated  with  friendly,  favorable 
attitudes  toward  cooperatives . 

For  example,  talking  with  cooperative  leaders  ranked  at  the  top  in 
order  of  importance  of  association  with  favorable  attitudes .   Aod  a 
majority  of  cooperatives  responding  to  our  questionnaire  reported 
using  staff  members  and  directors  to  keep  members  and  the  general 
public  informed  about  cooperative  activities.   Ideally,  every 
cooperative  should  use  its  leaders  to  this  end,  in  a  planned  program, 

3.  Cooperative  newsletters,  while  ranked  number  6  by  farmers  as 
sources-of  information  about  cooperatives,  were  not  significantly 
associated  with  attitudes.   Forty-three  percent  of  respondent  coopera- 
tives reported  using  newsletters  as  means  of  informing  people  about 
cooperatives . 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  cooperatives  to  use  news- 
letters more  effectively  by  improving  the  content  in  a  way  that  will 
generate  favorable  and  friendly  attitudes  towards  cooperatives. 

4.  Farmers  in  Kansas  rated  radio  tenth  and  television  twelfth  as 
sources  of  information  about  cooperatives.   However,  neither  had  a 
significant  relationship  to  attitudes.   Over  45  percent  of  the 
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cooperatives  reported  using  radio,  and  27  percent  reported  using 
television  to  inform  people  about  cooperatives. 

Since  this  type  of  communication  is  expensive,  if  cooperatives  use 
radio  and  television  in  part  as  a  means  of  informing  people  about 
cooperatives,  they  need  to  be  sure  the  programs  are  doing  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do.  , 

Our  research  did  not  inquire  into  the  content  of  radio  and  television 
programs  sponsored  by  cooperatives.   It  may  be  that  the  inclusion  of 
more  institutional  material  in  the  programs  would  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness as  a  source  of  cooperative  information  and  in  creating 
favorable  attitudes.   Or  it  may  be  that  Kansas  cooperatives  prefer  to 
confine  institutional  material  to  other  media. 

5.  In  some  instances,  communication  channels  or  information  prac- 
tices used  by  cooperatives  that  have  an  unfavorable  relationship  to 
farmer  attitudes  toward  cooperatives  can  be  improved.  Providing 
material  for  speakers  is  a  good  example.   Our  study  showed  that  ser- 
vice club  and  other  meetings  at  which  cooperatives  were  discussed  had 
a  net  unfavorable  relationship  with  certain  farmer  attitudes.  Kansas 
cooperatives  need  to  examine  the  cooperative  information  used  at  such 
meetings  with  the  objective  of  improving  it. 

6.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  need  for  planning  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  member  and  public  relations  program  for  time  and  money 
spent.   Fewer  than  25  percent  of  the  marketing  and  purchasing  coopera- 
tives reporting  a  planned  program.   This  may  be  because  they  rely  on 
the  large  regional  cooperatives  with  which  they  are  affiliated  to 
carry  the  major  burden  of  keeping  members  and  the  general  public 
informed.   But  regional  programs,  however  expertly  they  are  conducted, 
are  not  a  complete  substitute  for  the  face  to  face  relationships  which 
only  a  local  cooperative  can  provide. 

Findings  of  this  study  strongly  support  this  statement.   The  oppor- 
tunity for  more  participation  by  local  cooperatives  in  information 
programs  to  improve  the  Kansas  cooperative  image  is  substantial. 

7.  A  continuing,  planned.  Statewide  coordinated  program  of  member 
and  public  education  is  extremely  desirable,  if  the  Kansas  coopera- 
tive image  is  to  be  improved.  There  are  two  reasons:   (1)   To  be 
effective,  an  educational  program  must  be  a  continuing  process,  not 
a  one-shot,  sometime  effort;  and  (2)  planning  makes  it  possible  for 
cooperatives  to  minimize  costs  by  concentrating  on  the  most  effective 
educational  devices. 
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And  in  some  cases  the  devices  revealed  by  research  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  informing  the  public  and  in  creating  a  favorable 
attitude  are  also  relatively  inexpensive  --  for  example,  "Talking 
with  a  cooperative  manager  or  other  employee."   A  well  thought-out 
plan  to  put  cooperative  information  into  the  hands  of  employees 
would  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  personal  contacts  as  they  go 
about  their  daily  work. 

8.  For  individual  cooperatives  planning  their  own  information  pro- 
grams, we  recommend  stressing  the  following  elements: 

a..      Board  of  director  awareness  of  the  importance  of  keeping 

members  and  the  public  informed  and  board  support  of  a  well- 
defined  continuing  education  program  through  provision  of 
adequate  funds  for  the  purpose. 

b ..   Preparation  and  implementation  of  such  a  program,  including 
a  delineation  of  communication  channels  and  program  objec- 
tives, identification  of  segments  of  public  to  be  reached, 
development  of  specific  items  of  information  to  be  disseminated 
to  those  groups,  and  assignment  of  responsibility  for  prepa- 
ration and  conduct  of  the  program. 

c.   Provision  for  periodic  review  of  program  effectiveness. 

9.  State  cooperative  council  programs  need  to  include  the  same 
elements.   But  the  council  has  added  roles  --  to  coordinate  efforts 
of  individual  cooperatives,  to  provide  expert  specialized  guidance, 
and  to  stimulate  cooperative  interest  in  improving  local  programs. 

10.  This  study  showed  that  sources  of  cooperative  information  over 
which  cooperatives  have  effective  control,  such  as  cooperative  staff 
members  or  the  annual  meeting,  were  associated  with  a  favorable 
cooperative  image.   Information  channels  to  which  cooperatives  supply 
information  but  cannot  control,  such  as  speakers  at  service  club 
meetings  or  college  classes,  were  associated  with  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  cooperatives. 

Kansas  cooperatives  need  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  kind  of 
information  provided  such  channels,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used.   One  way  to  achieve  more  effective  control  would  be  for  coopera- 
tives to  provide  speakers  for  service  clubs,  classes,  and  other 
meetings,  rather  than  giving  material  to  some  one  else  to  use. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Information  Programs  Used  by 
Kansas  Farmer  Cooperatives 


I.   General  Information: 

1.   What  is  your  position  in  your  cooperative? 

Manager ;   Assistant  Manager  (second  man) 

;   bookkeeper  


Office  manager 

Other  (describe) 


2.   Does  your  cooperative  have: 

a.   A  planned  member  relations  program?   Yes 

don't  know  . 

A  planned  public  relations  program?  Yes 
don't  knov7 


_;  fieldman 


No 
No 


3.   If  your  answer  above  is  "yes" 

a.   Who  plans  the  program?   Directors  _ 
a  committee  ;   other  (describe) 


Manager 


b.   Who  keeps  the  program  going:   manager 

relations  director  ;   fieldman  

other  (describe) 


public  or  member 
a  committee 


4.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  organization": 

5.  What  services  does  your  cooperative  provide? 

a.   Marketing  ;   b.   Supply  ;   c.   REA 

e.   LBA 


;  d.   PGA 


Other 


(please  specify) 


II.   Gommunication  information: 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  learn  how  your 
cooperative  keeps  your  members,  other  patrons  and  the  general  public 
informed  of  your  activities  and  services.   Probably  you  use  several 
methods  or  communication  channels.   Below  are  four  groups  of  communi- 
cation channels  with  several  specific  methods  used  by  cooperatives 
listed  under  each.   Please  check  (v)  the  methods  which  are  part  of 
planned  information  program  and  then  make  a  second  check  ( vv)  before 
the  item  in  each  group  you  consider  the  most  effective  in  keeping 
your  members  and  the  general  public  informed. 
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Press,  Radio,  and  TV: 

We  inform  people  about  our  cooperative  through: 

Our  member  magazine 

Our  newsletter 

Special  flyers,  newsletters,  etc. 

Newspaper  stories  we  have  prepared  or  suggested 

Magazine  articles  we  have  prepared  or  suggested 

Newspaper  advertisements 

Information  leaflets 

Other  printed  material  (please  describe)  

Radio 

TV 


2  .   Sponsored  activities: 

We  inform  people  about  our  cooperative  by: 

Arranging  tours  of : regional  offices  and  plant 

Sponsoring  public  speaking  or  essay  contests 

Providing  speakers  and  materials  for  vocational  agriculture  classes 

Providing  material  for  speakers  and  college  classes 

Sponsoring  FFA  club  activities 

Sponsoring  4-H  club  activities 

Other  (please  describe) 


Meetings : 

We  inform  people  about  our  cooperative  through  reports  at: 

Our  annual  member  meeting 

Our  district  member  meetings 

Service  club,  church,  or  other  meetings  at  which  our  cooperative 

is  discussed  as  a  part  of  the  program 
Other  meetings  (describe) 


4.   Discussions  with  individuals: 

We  inform  people  about  our  cooperative  through  their  discussions  with: 

Our  manager,  fieldman,  or  other  employee 

A  director 

A  cooperative  member 

J A  county  agent  or  other  Extension  Service  representative 

Other  personal  contacts  (describe) 
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Note:   Have  you  double  checked  (vv)   the  method  in  each  group  you 

think  is  the  best  for  keeping  your  cooperative's  members  and 
the  general  public  informed  about  your  cooperative? 

5.   Your  comments 
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APPENDIX  II 

Views  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
Held  By  Farmers  in  Kansas 

I.   GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Are  you  a  farm  operator?        Yes__ No_ 


If  '"yes,"  how  many  acres  do  you  farm? 

Under  200       200  to  500         Over  500 


Are  you  a  member  of  one  or  more  cooperatives? 
Yes        No        Don 't  Know 


If  "yes", 


a.  How  many? (number) 

b.  What  kind?   (Check  each  kind.) 

Marketing  only   FLBA 

Supply  only      PCA 

REA  Marketing 

Others  and  supply 


Insurance 


(Please  specify  others)_ 


If  "no' 


Do  you  patronize  one  or  more  cooperatives? 
Yes      No      Don 't  Know 


b .  How 

c.  What 

Marketi 

many? 
;  kind? 

.ng  only 
only 

(Please 

(Che 

ck 

each 
fy  oth 

(number) 
kind  patronized.) 

Marketing  and 
Insurance 
PCA 
FLBA 
lers) 

supply 

Supply 

REA 

Others 

spe 

ci 

3.   On  your  latest  birthday,  were  you 


Under  40 


b  .   40  or  over 
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II.   FARMER  COOPERATIVES  IN  YOUR  PART  OF  KANSAS 

INSTRUCTIONS :   In  this  section  we  would  like  to  have  your  reactions  to  a 
series  of  statements  about  farmer  cooperatives.   Each  statement  is  formed 
by  completing  the  sentence  started  by  the  phrase  in  capital  letters  at  the 
top  of  the  page.   The  interviewer  will  record  your  reaction  to  each  state- 
ment by  placing  an  "X"  under  (1)  Agree  definitely,  (2)  Agree  generally, 
(3)  No  opinion,  (4)  Disagree  generally,  or  (5)  Disagree  definitely,  which- 
ever most  nearly  describes  your  reaction  to  the  statement. 
For  example,  if  you  were  to  definitely  agree  with  the  statement,  "MOST  OF 

THE  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  WHICH  OPERATE  IN  YOUR  PART  OF  KANSAS are 

controlled  by  large  organizations  in  cities  like  Kansas  City,  Topeka , 
Hutchinson,  Manhattan,  rather  than  by  local  farmers,"  the  first  statement 
should  be  checked  "Agree  definitely." 

FARMER  COOPERATIVES  WHICH  OPERATE 

IN  YOUR  PART  OF  KANSAS Agree      Agree     No    Disagree  Disagree 

definitely  generally  opinion  generally  definite^/ 

are  controlled  by  large  organ- 
izations in  cities  like  Kansas 
City,  Topeka,  Hutchinson,  Man- 
hattan, rather  than  by  local 
farmers.  1. 


have  helped  in  the  economic 
development  of  this  com- 
munity. 2. 

have  hurt  private  businesses 
in  this  area  because  of  the 
tax  exemptions  and  special 
treatment  they  receive.       3. 

sell  feed,  fertilizer  and 

other  farm  supplies  at 

prices  below  those  charged 

by  private  dealers.  4. 

have  been  more  concerned  with 
their  own  expansion  than  with 
the  needs  of  their  farmer 
members .  5 . 

have  helped  to  teach  farmers 
the  value  of  working  together.  6 

are  gradually  destroying  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  and 
moving  in  the  direction  of 
socialism.  7. 
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II.   (Continued) 

FARMER  COOPERATIVE  WHICH  OPERATE 

IN  YOUR  PART  OF  KANSAS  

Agree     Agree     No    Disagree  Disagree 
definitely  generally  opinion  generally  definitely 

have  been  pace-setters  in  intro- 
ducing new  technology  and  incre- 
asing operating  efficiency  in 
marketing  farm  products  and 
supplies.  8. ___^_    


have  lacked  the  leadership 
and  management  needed  to  be 
effective  in  setting  the 
competitive  pace.  9, 

must  pay  all  local  property 
taxes  at  the  same  rate  as  any 
other  type  of  business.      10, 

provide  better  service 

than  private  enterprise.      H. 

return  too  low  a  portion 

of  earnings  in  cash.         12. 
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III.   FARMER  COOPERATIVES  IN  GENERAL 

INSTRUCTIONS :   In  the  preceding  section  you  gave  us  your  views  concerning 
farmer  cooperatives  in  your  part  of  Kansas.   Please  indicate  now  your 
reactions  to  the  following  statements  concerning  farmer  cooperatives 
generally. 

Agree     Agree     No    Disagree  Disagree 
FA.RMER  COOPERATIVES definitely  generally  opinion  generally  definitely 

are  helping  to  preserve  the  ,       •^■ 

family  farm  by  increasing 
farmers'  incomes.  1. 


benefit  farmers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  businesses 
and  consumers.  2. 

are  an  important  factor  in 
helping  to  preserve  our  free- 
enterprise  economy.        3. 

should  be  taxed  differently 
than  other  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses. 4. 

should  be  subject  to  every 
tax  that  other  businesses 
must  pay.  5. 

have  been  successful  because 
of  good  management  rather 
than  because  of  tax  advan- 
tages and  special  privileges. 6 

rarely  succeed  in  selecting 
directors  who  are  competent 
to  give  effective  leadership 
to  large  commercial  opera- 
tions. 7. 

have  lost  touch  with  the 
farmers  whose  interests  they 
are  suppose  to  serve.      8. 


i  1 
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III.   (Continued) 


FARl^ER  COOPERATIVES  IN  GENERAL- -- 

Agree     Agree     No    Disagree  Disagree 
definitely  generally  opinion  generally  definitely 

serve  both  large  farmers  and 
small  farmers,  without  sub- 
sidizing either  group  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.      9.   


ex*'2  outliving  their  useful- 
ness as  farms  are  continuing 
to  become  larger  and  more 
commercialized.  10. 

should  limit  the  number  of 
consecutive  terms  a  board 
member  can  serve.         1\. 
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IV.   HOW  FARMER  COOPER/\TIVES  OPERATE 

INSTRUCTIONS :   Belov/  are  several  statements  about  the  way  cooperatives 
operate  today.   Please  indicate  whether  you  think  each  statement  is  correct 
or  incorrect,  or  if  you  are  uncertain. 


FARMER  COOPERATIVES--- 


hold  annual  membership  meetings  to 
report  to  those  who  own  and  use  them 
and  to  review  and  establish  basic 
policies.  1. 

are  controlled  by  members  on  a  one- 
member  one-vote  basis  regardless  of 
money  invested  or  volume  of  business 
in  the  co-op.  2. 

are  directed  by  a  board  which  is 

elected  by  the  members  from  their 

own  number .  3  . 

depend  upon  Government  loans  for  at 

least  50  percent  of  their  capital.      4. 

Distribute  earnings  to  members  in 

proportion  to  the  volume  of  business 

each  has  done  with  the  co-op.  5. 

pay  employees  too  much.  6. 

are  totally  exempt  from  many  taxes 

which  must  be  paid  by  private 

businesses.  7. 

do  not  pay  out  earnings  in  cash         8. 

have  formed  federated  coopera- 
tives whose  members  are  other  coop- 
eratives rather  than  individual 
farmers.  9. 

are  owned  jointly  by  their  employees 

and  their  farmer  customers.  10. 

are  incorporated  under  special  state 

laws  rather  than  the  general  laws 

for  cooperatives.  11. 
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No 
Correct    Incorrect   Opinion 


V.   IMPORTANT  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT  COOPERATIVES 

INSTRUCTIONS:   In  this  section  we  would  like  to  have  you  indicate  the 
relative  importance  of  various  sources  of  information  which  have  helped 
and  are  helping  to  keep  you  informed  about  farmer  cooperatives  and  their 
place  in  the  economy.  The  interviewer  will  check  Major,  Some,  Little, 

or  None whichever  most  nearly  describes  the  importance  of  each  source 

of  information  to  you. 

For  example,  if  personal  contacts  with  cooperative  employees  represent 
a  major  source  of  information  about  farmer  cooperatives  for  you,  the 
first  type  of  personal  contact  in  the  following  list  should  be  checked 
"Major." 


Source  of  Information 


Relative  Importance  To  Ycu  As  A  Source 
Of  Information 


A.  Personal  contacts 

1.   Talking  with  a  cooperative  manager, 
fieldman  or  other  employee 


Major    Some 


Little 


None 


Talking  with  a  cooperative 
director 


Talking  with  a  cooperative 

membe  r 


4.  Talking  with  neighbors  or  friends 

5.  Talking  with  a  county  agent  or 

other  Extension  Service  repre- 
sentative . 


6.   Other  personal  contacts (describe) 


Source  of  Information 


Relative  Importance  To  You  As  A  Source 
Of  Information 


Meetings  and  speeches 

1.  The  annual  member  meeting 


Major 


Some 


Little 


None 


2.   District  member  meeting 


3.  Service  club,  church,  or  other 
meetings  at  which  cooperatives 
are  discussed 


4.   Other  meetings  (describe) 
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Source  of  Information 

C.   Press,  radio  and  TV 

1.  A  cooperative  magazine 

2.  Cooperative  newsletter 

3.  Special  flyers,  newsletters,    _ 
notices,  etc, 

4.  Nev^spaper  articles 

5.  Magazine  articles 

6.  Newspaper  advertisements 

7.  Pamphlets  published  by  coopera- 

tives 

8.  Pamphlets  published  by  business 
organizations  and  associations 

9.  University  pamphlets 

10.  Government  (USDA)  pamphlets 

11.  Other  printed  material  (describe) 


Relative  Importance  To  You  As  A  Source 
Of  Information 


Major 


Some 


Little 


None 


12.  Radio  programs  sponsored  by  a 
cooperative 

13.  TV  programs  sponsored  by  a 
cooperative 


Source  of  Information 

D.   Other  sources  of  cooperative 
information 

1.  Tours  of  cooperative  plants 

2.  Participation  in  cooperative 
speaking  or  essay  contests 

3.  High  school  vocational  agricul- 
ture classes 

4.  College  short  courses 

5.  College  class- (regular  program) 
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Relative  Importance  To  You  As  A  Source 
Of  Information 


Major    Some 


Little 


None 


Relative  Importance  To  You  As  A  Source 
Source  of  Information  Of  Information 

Ma j  or     Some    Little      None 
D.   Other  sources  cf  cooperative 
information  (continued) 

6.  Participation  in  FFA  activities  

7.  Participation  in  4-H  Club 
activities 
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